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SUMMARY 


This  report  summarizes  the  last  six  month's  activities  of  a  group 
of  thirteen  social  psychologists  from  U.  S.  and  European  universities, 
who  are  informally  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  con¬ 
ducting  joint  investigations  of  human  conflict.  The  research  consists 
primarily  of  experimental  studies  of  conflict  between  individuals  and 
small  groups.  The  broad  goal  of  the  group  is  to  develop  general  theories 
of  conflict  dynamics  and  process  which  have  applicability  to  conflicts 
between  individuals,  small  groups,  organizations  and  nations. 

One  significant  finding  of  recent  research  (cf.  Section  l)  concerns 
an  experimental  comparison  of  student  samples  at  UCLA  (California) ,  Aix- 
en-Provence  (France),  Louvain  (Belgium)  and  Dartmouth  (New  Hampshire) . 
Behavior  in  a  simple  interpersonal  relationship  provided  an  opportunity 
to  analyze  differences  among  the  subjects  in  each  sample  in  thtir  orien¬ 
tations  toward  one  another.  The  major  dimension  of  such  individual 
differences  was  found  to  be  different  for  the  various  samples.  At  UCLA 
and  Aix,  the  main  dimension  was  identified  to  be  "social  interaction" 
orientation.  Subjects  at  these  sites  were  different  from  one  another 
primarily  in  the  degree  to  which  they  attempted  to  use  their  power  in 
a  contingent  manner,  doing  to  the  other  person  what  he  had  done  to  them 
(tit-for-tat) .  At  the  other  two  sites,  all  subjects  were  uniformly 
high  on  a  tit-for-tat  orientation  and  the  major  dimension  of  difference 
among  them  was  their  degree  of  generosity  toward  each  other.  Among 
other  implications  of  this  result  (noted  in  the  report),  its  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  practical  negotiator  is  to  be  highlighted:  As  he  moves 
from  one  counterpart  to  another,  the  major  respects  in  which  he  will 
find  them  to  differ,  one  from  another  will  not  be  constant  (nor  neces¬ 
sarily  similar  to  what  he  might  have  experienced  in  his  own  culture), 
but  will  depend  upon  the  particular  population  in  which  he  is  moving. 

A  summary  is  presented  of  the  initial  results  of  a  large  experi¬ 
mental  study  of  bargaining  behavior,  conducted  at  eight  different  sites 
(three  in  Europe  and  five  in  the  U.  S.)  with  a  total  of  320  pairs  of 
subjects.  The  study  (cf.  Section  2)  reveals  that  the  amount  of  conflict 
present  in  bargaining  is  reduced  as  the  stakes  are  increased.  Agree¬ 
ment  is  more  quickly  and  dependably  achieved.  It  is  recognized  that 
increased  importance  of  stakes  does  not  always  have  thii.  positive  effect 
upon  the  bargaining  process.  Hcwever,  the  present  data  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  they  afford  (by  virtue  of  their  number  and  heterogeneity)  for 
internal  analysis  promise  to  be  an  important  addition  to  the  growing 
body  of  scientific  evidence  bearing  on  this  important  question:  What 
is  tbe  relation  between  importance  of  the  issues  and  amount  of  conflict 
generated? 

This  study  also  reveals  a  consistent  difference  between  U.  S.  and 
European  samples  in  amount  of  time  required  to  settle  the  bargaining 
problems .  The  Europe? n  pairs  require  core  time  and,  the  evidence  sug¬ 
gests,  are  inclined  to  be  more  active  in  the  bargaining  situation.  This 
is  ooe  aspect  of  the  many  variations  in  orientations  and  approaches  to 
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bargaining  problems  which  che  study  reveals  and  which  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  more  systematic  analysis.  For  example,  it  appears  that  cer¬ 
tain  European  bargainers  can  achieve  moderately  good  accommodations  to 
each  other  despite  1  aving  fairly  negative  and  hostile  attitudes  at  the 
outset  of  the  relationship.  Among  U.  S.  subjects,  initial  attitudes 
seem  to  have  greater  value  as  a  predictor  of  interaction  outcomes. 

Theoretical  discussions  of  the  Working  Group  are  summarized  as  are 
plans  for  future  research  on  bargaining  between  representatives  of  groups. 


1.  Research  on  information  acquisition  under  conflict. 

Research  using  mixed-motive  bargaining  situations  has  generally 
provided  subjects  with  full  information  about  costs  and  payoffs  assoc¬ 
iated  with  the  bargaining  alternatives.  In  many  bargaining  situations, 
however,  a  person  is  not  fully  informed  about  the  costs  to  his  opponait 
of  the  latter's  offers  nor  of  the  utility  to  the  opponent  of  one's  own 
offers.  In  such  situations,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  persons  will  be  motivated  to  gain  the  missing  information.  One 
subgroup  of  the  Working  Group  (Flament,  Kelley,  Lanzetta,  Nuttin  and 
Tajfel),  at  an  early  conference,  designed  an  experiment  to  examine  be¬ 
havior  in  this  type  of  setting.  The  bargaining  task  required  two  sub¬ 
jects  to  exchange  "tokens"  on  each  of  a  number  of  trials.  Each  was 
aware  of  the  costs  to  himself  of  sending  a  particular  token,  and  of 
the  value  to  him  of  e  token  received  from  the  other  party,  but  he  did 
not  know  initially  the  value  of  a  token  sent  to  the  other  party  or  the 
costs  to  the  other  of  a  token  received.  He  was  permitted  to  purchase, 
at  a  fixed  cost,  as  much  of  this  missing  information  as  he  desired. 
Although  two  subjects  were  physically  present,  unknown  to  them  an 
experimenter  t  -tually  played  the  role  of  the  other  party  for  both  sub¬ 
jects,  delivering  a  standard  series  of  tokens  to  each.  The  independent 
experimental  variables  were  (l)  whether  the  partner  (in  reality,  the 
experimenter)  behaved  in  a  friendly  or  hostile  manner  on  early  trials, 
and  (2)  whether  the  instructions  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  task 
or  not.  This  experiment  was  completed  at  four  different  sites:  Louvain, 
Aix-en-Provence,  UCIA,  and  Dartmouth  College. 

Daring  the  experiment,  subjects  were  asked  to  explain  their  actions 
toward  the  other  party,  i.e.,  why  they  sent  the  particular  tokens  they 
did.  Flament  has  recently  subjected  the  answers  to  these  questions  to 
scale  analysis,  using  a  particular  type  of  analysis  he  has  been  devel¬ 
oping.  He  discovered  seme  consistent  trends  within  the  questionnaire 
data  which  are  related  to  the  tokens  the  subjects  choose  to  send  and 
which  cut  across  the  several  experimental  conditions.  Both  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  behavioral  data  differentiate  between  the  Aix  and  UCIA 
data,  on  the  on;  hand,  and  the  Louvain  and  Dartmouth  data,  on  the  other. 
At  the  former  sices  (Aix  and  UCIA)  subjects  are  differentiated  by  the 
questionnaire  items  with  respect  to  their  degree  of  "social  interaction" 
orientation  to  the  relationship.  By  this  is  meant  their  intending  to 
use  their  tokens  in  a  contingent  manner,  depending  upon  what  the  other 
party  giv*s  them.  Subjects  wh;  describe  their  orientation  in  these 
terms  are  found  indeed  to  use  their  tokens  in  this  manner,  sending  ones 
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of  high  value  after  receiving  tokens  of  high  value  and  returning  low 
value  tokens  in  exchange  for  low  ones  received.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  scale  are  subjects  who  report  little  interest  in  returning  what 
the  other  person  gives  them  and  who,  in  fact,  give  tokens  of  low  .ue 
each  time  without  regard  for  what  they  have  received.  At  the  other 
two  sites,  subjects  are  not  consistently  differentiated  with  respect 
to  a  contingent  "social  interaction"  approach.  They  all  tend  to  endorse 
the  idea  of  "tit-for-tat"  and  to  use  their  resources  in  this  manner. 

They  do,  however,  tend  to  be  differentiated  with  respect  to  their  gen¬ 
erosity  toward  the  other  subject,  i.e.,  the  value  of  token  they  are 
willing  to  give  him  (though  they  are  generally  more  generous  than  the 
Aix  and  UCLA  subjects). 

Further  analysis  of  these  variables  is  in  progress,  directed 
particularly  to  an  investigation  of  the  relation  between  these  variables 
and  the  acquisition  of  information.  Prior  to  having  these  final  re¬ 
sults,  we  can  suggest  several  possible  implications  of  the  present  data 
which  are  of  considerable  importance  for  our  research  and  for  conflict 
theory  in  general. 

(a)  Our  samples  of  university  students  differ  in  the  factors 
(personality  predispositions),  relevant  to  social  interaction,  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  within  sample  variance.  We  had  fully  expec¬ 
ted  differences  in  mean  levels  (which  also  appear  in  these  data)  but 
had  not  expected  differences  in  variances  (or  in  "factorial  structure," 
so  to  speak).  The  differences  are  probably  interpretable  in  terms  of 
different  recruitment  and  selection  policies  at  the  several  institu¬ 
tions  (so  that,  for  some  reason,  Aix  and  UCIA  tap  a  broader  range  of 

the  population  on  the  "social  interaction"  variable).  In  any  case,  these 
differences  indicate  the  importance  of  analyzing  co-variation  of  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior  within -samples  as  a  basis  for  interpreting  between- 
sample  differences. 

(b)  The  data  suggest  a  correlation  between  (l)  degree  of  contin¬ 
gent  orientation  toward  the  other  player,  making  one's  own  behavioral 
choices  in  the  light  of  his,  and  (2)  degree  of  generosity  in  actions 
taken  toward  the  other.  This  correlation  appears  within  the  Aix  and 
UCLA  samples  and  as  a  between- sample  correlation  comparing  the  Aix- 
UCLA  pair  with  the  Dartmouth- Louvain  pair.  (The  pattern  of  results, 
which  cuts  across  U.  S.  and  European  sites,  does  much  to  eliminate 
translation  and  other  spurious  methodological  interpretations  of  the 
relationship.)  The  first  variable  would  seem  to  indicate  a  person's 
readiness  to  adopt  a  controlling  approach  to  the  partner,  attempting 
to  shape  or  train  him  by  contingent  use  of  one 1 s  own  power  to  reward 
or  punish  him.  Interpreted  in  these  terms,  the  correlation  suggests 
there  to  be  a  general  positive  correlation  between  attempted  control 
and  willingness  to  be  generous  to  the  person  over  whom  the  control  is 
exercised.  This,  in  turn,  brings  to  mind  the  Locus  of  Control  Scale, 
constructed  and  used  by  Jules  Rotter,  Melvin  Seeman  (1963),  and  others. 

In  this  scale,  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  correlation  of  this  sort, 
specifically  between  feelings  of  control  over  one's  fate  and  optimism 
about  the  quality  of  outcomes  one  cam  expect  to  receive  from  one's 
environment.  Whichever  of  these  variations  in  interpretation  are 
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placed  upon  our  results,  the  generalization,  if  pro’,  on  to  be  sound,  is 
of  great  importance  for  theories  of  conflict.  Conflicts  are  not  resolved 
between  parties  who  do  not  try  to  exercise  their  respective  means  of 
control  over  one  another.  If  such  attempts  are  also  generally  made  by 
persons  with  optimistic  expectations,  the  possibilities  of  successful 
resolution  are  greatly  heightened.  Thus,  the  degree  to  which  a  person's 
orientation  to  a  relationship  involves  the  contingent  use  of  his  con¬ 
trol  may  be  doubly  predictive  of  the  outcomes.  One  should  hasten  to 
add  (to  underline  the  tentativeness  of  this  interpretation)  that  the 
Locus  of  Control  Scale  has  .  '  been  a  successful  predictor  of  individ¬ 
ual  or  pair  negotiation  behavior  in  the  few  studies  where  it  has  been 
used  (e.g.,  Shure  and  Meeker,  196?),  although  the  interaction  settings 
have  differed  in  significant  respects  from  the  present  one. 


2.  "International"  bargaining  experiment. 

The  experimental  task  employed  in  this  study  involves  two  persons 
in  a  typical  mixed-motive  bargaining  situation  where  each  one's  informa¬ 
tion  is  limited  only  to  his  own  payoffs.  On  each  of  30  trials,  the 
pair  is  given  a  joint  value  (p.  contract)  which  they  can  have  if  they 
can  agree  on  how  to  divide  it  between  themselves.  Each  one  is  also 
assigned  an  independent  value  which  specifies  what  he  receives  if 
they  fail  to  reach  agreement  about  a  division  of  the  contract.  The 
contract  values  and  independent  values  vary  unpredictably  from  trial 
to  trial,  so  each  time  each  person  does  not  know  what  the  other's  inde¬ 
pendent  value  is.  It  is  to  their  mutual  benefit  to  agree  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  each  contract  because  after  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
such  agreements  (and  as  long  as  they  sustain  it),  the  entire  set  of 
values  increases  for  them  both.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  in  a 
person's  short  term  individual  interest  to  take  his  independent  value 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  more  than  he  can  possibly  hope  to  gain  from 
the  contract.  In  any  event,  a  person  with  a  high  independent  value 
(or  who  can  convince  his  opponent  it  is  high)  will  be  tempted  to  use 
it  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  a  lion's  share  of  the  contract,  as  his 
Pr ifce  for  agreeing  to  a  division.  This  fact  means  that  the  relation- 
ship/Be  subjected  repeatedly  to  stress  by  the  threat  of  non-agreement 
and  by  problems  arising  from  misrepresentation  and  distrust. 

From  this  brief  description,  it  can  be  seen  that  participants 
may  deal  with  the  relationship  in  a  variety  of  ways  ranging  from 
active,  trial-by- trial  bargaining ,  to  the  development  of  norms  or 
rules  for  making  contracts,  to  avoiding  confrontation  by  repeatedly 
opting  for  the  independent  values.  In  the  course  of  active  bargain¬ 
ing,  a  range  of  tactics  is  available  including  threats,  promises, 
honest  sharing  of  information,  deceit  and  misrepresentation,  and 
appeals  to  the  future.  The  task  was  designed  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  different  orientations  toward  bargaining  relation¬ 
ships  and  different  patterns  of  tactics  employed  in  the  course  cf 
bargaining. 

This  task  has  been  used  at  eight  sites:  Louvain, (Belgium) ,  Paris 
(France),  Utrecht  (Holland),  Chapel  Hill  (University  of  North  Carolina), 
Los  Angeles  (UCIA),  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire  (Dartmouth  College),  New 
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York  (Columbia  Univer  ity),  and  Santa  Monica  (Syscem  Development 
Corporation)  with  10  uyads  per  cell  in  a  2  x  2  experimental  design 
(high  vs.  low  incentive- -money  vs.  points,  an  equal  vs_.  unequal 
dependence- -average  independent  values  that  e  equal  or  unequal 
for  members  of  a  dyad. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  present  research  grant,  the  results 
of  all  eight  sets  of  data  have  been  analyzed  at  SDC  (though  detailed 
final  analysis  remains  to  be  done)  and  a  working  summary  of  the  results 
(prepared  by  Kelley)  was  discussed  at  the  Sorrento  Conference  (see 
below).  The  major  results  to  be  noted  at  this  point  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Effects  of  Incentives :  In  the  high  incentive  condition, 
subjects  received  small  amounts  of  money  which  depended  upon  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  negotiations.  (The  amounts  actually  obtained  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  dollars  per  subject.)  In  the  low  incentive  con¬ 
dition,  subjects  s.imply  received  point  scores  us  in  bridge  or  a  game. 
The  effects  of  this  variation  are  clear  and  highly  significant  statisti 
cally.  In  the  money  condition,  agreements  to  divide  the  contract 
values  were  more  frequent.  This  effect  varies  scmfcwhat  among  the 
eight  sites  but  there  is  not  a  significant  interaction  (in  an  analysis 
of  variance)  between  site  and  incentive  on  this  valuable.  Less 
bargaining  time  was  also  required  under  the  high  incentive  conditions 
but  here  there  was  a  significant  interaction  with  site.  Money  leng¬ 
thened  somewhat  the  time  used  at  Dartmouth  and  Columbia  but  it  reduced 
the  time,  and  sharply  so,  at  the  three  European  fite$.  Analysis  of 
behavior  during  the  interaction  shows  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  high  incentive  were  mediated  by  more  frequent  discussion  (and 
foraiation)  of  rules,  more  frequent  invocation  of  thes$  rules,  and 
less  Sequent  "hard"  bargaining,  misrepresenting  the  independent 
valuta,  etc.  Psychologically,  these  benefits  seem  to  flerive  from 
subjects  adopting  a  longer  time  perspective  (focusing  An  long  run 
gains,  reported  in  a  post-game  questionnaire)  and  bein<|  more  concerned 
with  helping  each  other  and  both  receiving  a  fair  and  e^ual  share 
(instead  of  being  concerned  with  outdoing  one  another  of  simply  maxi¬ 
mizing  one’s  own  score).  At  least  in  part  these  effects  of  mo  .ey  are 
produced  prior  to  the  interaction :  the  pre-game  ratings  of  typical 
person  and  self  in  the  game  are  more  cooperative  under  vlgh  incentives. 
This  raises  the  question  of  whether  all  of  the  incentive  effect  is  a 
matter  of  different  pre-game  attitudes  induced  by  money.  The  answer 
to  this  awaits  furthtr  analysis. 

What  kind  of  relitionship  .s  beneficially  affected  by  an  increase 
in  the  stakes?  Other  experiments  '  r  alley,  et  aJL. ,  1965,  aitd  Daniels, 
1967)  as  well  as  our  common  cense  tell  us  that  not  all  relationships 
are  so  affected.  The  present  experiments  add  another  bit  of  evidence 
concerning  this  important  question.  It  is  hoped  that  our  internal 
analyses,  within  each  sample,  will  add  clarity  here.  This  particular 
game,  although  generally  a  mixed-motive  one,  seems  to  evolve  toward 
cooperation  as  it  unfolds:  In  even  the  low  incentive  condition  (though 
not  as  much  as  in  the  higi)  the  subjects  increase  in  positive  attitudes 
toward  each  other  from  pre-ratings  to  post. 
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,  .  ^ual  vs‘  UneQual  Dependence:  In  the  first,  the  two  subjects’ 

independent  values  were,  on  the  average,  equal.  In  the  later,  one's 
values  were,  on  the  average,  higher  than  the  other's.  This  variation 
was  intended  to  reveal  the  effects  of  asymmetrically-operating  stress 
upon  the  relationship.  The  effects  of  this  variable  were  complex  and 
P  j  close  analysts  suggests  we  inadvertantly  co-varied  another 

arid  different  variable,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  early  trials  (the  first 
ive  being  crucial).  Further  analysis,  directed  more  closely  at  the 
behavior  on  specific  items,  is  being  conducted. 

— -P-  .Different  Sites:  The  average  number  of  times  pairs  agreed 
on  a  division  of  the  contracts  ranged  from  approximately  19  to  24 

Jrj£1S\0!fr  *he  8  sites»  ?  statistically  significant  effect, 
ij?®  ^®r  the  eiSht,  from  highest  (most  agreement)  to  lowest  is 
SDC,  CDL,  Utrecht,  Paris,  UCLA,  DART,  UNC,  and  Louvain.  Note  that 
there  is  not  a  U.S. -European  difference  on  this  variable  (which  is  the 
principal  measure  of  the  amount  of  cooperation  the  bargainers  were 
able  to  achieve)  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  other  measures, 
he  main  exception  concerns  amount  of  time  required  for  the  negotiation. 
„  ®  is  longest  at  the  three  European  sites  and  shortest  at  the  five 
7*  s>  fr1?8,  1116  averaSe  time  at  parig  (72  seconds  per  trial)  is 
twice  that  at  SDC  and  UCLA  (34  seconds  in  each  case)*.  This  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  procedural  difference,  for  example,  that  experimenters 
in  Europe  are  accustomed  to  conduct  experiments  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace  and  convey  this  attitude  to  the  subjects.  However,  differences 
among  the  sites  in  pre-game  ratings  indicate  the  time  differences 
probably  lie  with  the  subjects  and  not  the  experimenters:  The  average 
pre-game  activity  ratings  (of  the  topical  player  and  of  themselves  in 
the  game)  are  higher  at  the  three  European  sites  than  at  the  U.  S. 
ones.  Inasmuch  as  activity  fills  time,  both  sets  of  data  indicate 
that  the  negotiation  situation  elicits  more  active  bargaining  with 
opean  subjects.  As  noted  above,  the  high  incentive  (money)  reduces 

time  used  in  bargaining  and  it  does  so  particularly  for  the  European 
slues • 

Another  U.  S. -European  difference  appears  in  examining  the  degree 
to  which  the  pre-game  level  of  cooperativeness  in  a  given  sample 
(indicated  by  ratings  of  typical  person  and  self  in  the  game)  predicts 
the  amount  of  agreement  achieved  during  the  game.  There  is  the  expected 
positive  correlation  over  the  five  U.  S.  samples  bui  not  over  the  three 
European  ones.  The  latter  departure  from  expectations  is  illustrated 
by  the  Paris  and  Utrecht  samples.  The  former  expert  little  cooperation 
rrom  the  typical  player  but  manage  to  do  well  despite  this.  The 
Utrecht  sample  rates  the  typical  player  as  bein,  highly  cooperative 
(second  only  to  SDC)  but  are  able  to  agree  no  better  than  the  Paris 
sample  (  and  far  less  often  than  the  SDC  sample).  These  between- 
s ample  correlations  must  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  within- sample 
analyses  vh^ch  still  remain  to  be  done.  (And,  no  ou  data  from  the 
information  acquisition  study  indicate,  the  Utter  correUtions  may 
well  be  different  for  different  samples.)  However,  the  striking 
thing  about  these  first  results  is  the  variation  th.*y  reveal  between 
samples  in  subjects’  ability  to  attain  good  outccces  despite  unfavor¬ 
able  initial  expectations.  Samples  with  very  similar  pre-game  ratings 
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of  cooperativeness  (e.g.,  Louvain  and  Paris)  are  quite  different  in 
the  degree  of  mutual  profit  they  realize  from  the  actual  bargaining. 

Much  analysis  and  interpretation  remains  to  be  done  for  the  com¬ 
plex  set  of  data  derived  from  this  study.  An  intimation  of  what  may 
be  expected  from  the  full  analysis  can  be  given  by  a  brief  interpretive 
resume  of  the  pattern  of  results  at  each  of  the  sites.  These  are 
arranged  from  most  to  least  successful  in  overall  bargaining  outcomes. 

SDCi  Very  favorable  pre-game  expectations.  During  negotiation 
frequent  invoking  of  niles  (about  fair  share,  maintaining  agreement, 
etc.).  Api  -ently,  little  discussion  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  these 
rules ;  they  appeared  quickly  or  perhaps,  by  tacit  agreement.  Very 
little  misrepresentation,  threat,  or  refusal  to  bargain.  They  maxi¬ 
mized  their  scores  by  playing  it  safe  (suggested  by  large  drop  in 
selfratings  of  "strong,"  from  pregame  to  post). 

COL:  Similar  to  above  except  that  initial  expectations  of  each 
other  are  rather  negative.  This  apparently  he.d  litt.,2  negative 
carryover  to  the  interaction  itself,  perhaps  because  the  moderate 
amount  of  rule  discussion  sufficed  to  reduc*  concern  and  generate 
workable  norms.  They  do  not  seem  to  regard  their  cooperative  behavior 
as  weakness  (as  SDC  seems  to). 

UCLA:  Very  mixed  pattern,  difficult  to  interpret.  These  seem 
net  to  be  bargaining  types,  to  dislike  the  game,  and  to  be  eager  to 
get  it  over. 

PARIS :  Beginning  with  negative  expectations  of  the  other  party, 
and  rarely  resorting  to  rules  during  the  interaction,  these  subjects 
manage  nevertheless  to  achieve  moderately  good  outcomes.  Their  bar¬ 
gaining  is  active,  flexible,  and  entails  a  good  deal  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  However,  it  is  non-aggressive  (there  is  little  threat)  and 
the  view  of  the  other  player  improves  markedly  during  the  course  of 
the  interaction. 

DART:  Also  a  mixed,  inconsistent  pattern.  Generally  oriented 
toward  outdoing  the  otter  person.  The  admittedly  competitive  and 
ruthless  orientation  becomes  more  pronounced  with  money. 

UTRECHT :  Begins  with  rather  favorable  expectations  and  intentions 
which  apparent!.,  are  not  viable.  They  discuss  rules  a  great  deal 
but  also  very  frequently  depart  from  them.  A  roderately  competitive 
orientation  seems  to  emerge  during  play. 

UNC:  The  initial  high  expectations  of  cospetitiv-ness  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  e^aluatio.  of  rules  and  produces  a  strong  tendency 
for  misrepresentation  and  mistrust.  Their  competitiveness  increases 
dur  .  ng  the  game 

LOUVAIN :  logins  with  negative  expectations  of  the  other  person 
and  a  very  positive  picture  of  themselves,  similar  to  that  at  Paris. 
Here,  however,  this  pattern  results  in  highly  aggressive  bargaining 
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behavior  wit^^little  development  of  rules,  much  misrepresentation,  and 
a  high  degree/threat  (far  higher  than  at  any  other  site).  The  competi- 
ti >n  confirms  the  negative  view  of  the  opponent  but  is  apparently  not 
considered  incompatible  with  their  positive  self-images. 


The  results  of  this  study  have  been  discussed  by  the  Working 
Group  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations. 
Within- sample  analysis  is  being  made  to  determine  what  are  some  of  the 
major  variations  in  approach  and  behavior  among  the  subjects  at  each 
site.  Our  goal  of  identifying  and  measuring  different  orientations  to 
bargaining  situations  will  not  be  fully  achieved  by  an  analysis  of 
these  data,  no  matter  how  thorough,  but  we  count  on  this  study  as  a 
source  of  empirical  hypothesis  about  such  orientations  which  can  then 
be  tested  in  subsequent  experiments  and  surveys. 


3.  Sorrento  Meeting 

Over  a  five-day  meeting  of  the  entire  Working  Group,  the  topics 
described  below  were  discussed.  These  discussions  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  development  of  theory  and  hypotheses,  sharing 
information  about  current  research,  and  considering  possible  further 
lines  of  research  for  the  Working  Group  itself. 

(a)  Methodology  of  research  on  conflict:  The  problem  of  inter¬ 
preting  differences  between  the  samples  studied  at  different  locales, 
the  detection  and  reduction  of  spurious  differences,  the  generation  of 
hypotheses  about  cross-cultural  differences  in  bargaining  behavior, 
and  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  strategies  of  studying  particular 
kinds  of  conflict  versus  studying  conflict- in-general. 

(b)  Conflict  limiting  norms:  The  discussion  proceeded  from  a 
theoretical  paper  on  this  topic  prepared  by  De-an  Pruitt  especially 
for  the  meeting.  Discussion  concerned  behavioral  vs.  subjective 
definition  of^norms,  the  relation  between  norms  and  views  of  reality 
(  world  views  '),  the  role  of  norms  in  the  resolution  of  conflict  (as 
in  Thibaut  and  Faucheuc's  work,  1965,  and  the  Working  Group's  "inter¬ 
national  bargaining  .tudy),  and  the  special  difficulties  of  resolving 
conflicts  which  involve  a  clash  of  different  "world  views." 

(c)  Leadership  in  social  change:  The  discussion  concerned  conflict 
between  a  leader  (or  minority)  and  the  majority  of  a  group,  and  the 
variables  affecting  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  minority  view  by  the 
entire  group.  An  important  (but  complex)  variable  was  suggested  to  be 
the  consistency  of  the  minority. 

(d)  Minority  group  conflict;  The  preceding  discussion  led  into 
an  analysis  of  conflict  between  subgroups  within  a  larger  group.  The 
specific  topics  were  the  engendering  of  conflict  by  subgroups  in  order 
to  improve  their  internal  organization,  the  conditions  under  which  a 
majority  yields  up  some  of  its  power  to  a  weaker  minority,  and  conditions 

affecting  the  amount  of  open  conflict  surrounding  this  redistribution  o  f 
power. 
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(e)  Inter group  relations  and  group  structure:  Closely  related 
to  the  above  topic  was  this  one  which  included  the  effect  of  intergroup 
conflict  upon  internal  group  cohesiveness,  the  differential  effect  of 
such  conflict  upon  high  vs..  low  status  members,  the  relevance  of  conflict 
induced  perceptions  of  similarity  and  interdependence  to  internal 
cohesiveness,  and  multiple  membership  and  intergroup  contacts  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  loyalty  felt  toward  one's  nation  and  primary  groups. 


4.  Projected  Research  on  Bargaining 
between  Representatives  of  Groups. 

In  the  course  of  the  general  discussions  of  the  Working  Group  at 
Sorrento,  a  decision  was  made  to  take  as  the  next  topic  for  the  Group's 
work  that  of  bargaining  between  representatives  of  groups.  This 
represents  the  conjunction  of  two  of  the  major  interests  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Working  Group  (as  evidenced  in  the  discussion  topics  above): 
intergroup  relations  and  bargaining.  Initial  discussion  of  the  problem 
area  at  Sorrento  led  to  the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as  most  conflict 
resolution  between  groups  takes  place  between  group  representatives, 
our  wo-bk  should  focus  on  this  phenomenon.  Particularly  important  aspects 
of  the  problem  concern  (l)  the  relationship  of  the  representative  to 
his  own  group :  his  power  within  the  group,  the  degree  to  which  his 
interests  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  members,  his  ability  to 
communicate  persuasively  with  them,  and  the  type  of  mandate  and  authority 
they  have  given  him;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  representative  to  his 
counterpart :  his  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
other  party,  his  concern  about  maintaining  good  relations,  his  skill 
at  applying  pressure  through  portrayal  of  his  commitments  to  his  cam 
group,  and  his  skill  at  proposing  compromise  which  avoids  involvement 
of  broad,  ideological  issues;  and  (3)  changes  in  these  variables: 
e.g.,  increasing  orientation  to  the  othei  group  and  alienation  from 
own  group's  interests. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Jaap  Rabble  and  John  Thibaut  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  working  paper  on  this  topic  which  will  be  circulated  and  evaluated 
by  all  the  members  before  the  next  general  meeting.  This  paper  will  be 
the  major  focus  for  discussion  and  research  planning  at  that  meeting. 

As  part  of  the  committee's  work,  Thibaut  has  recently  developed 
a  specific  proposal  for  research  in  which  the  task  involves  the  choice 
of  arguments  for  a  bargaining  session.  The  task  concerns  a  small  group 
faced  with  a  forth-coming  negotiation  session  between  their  representa¬ 
tive  (one  of  them)  and  the  representative  of  a  similar  opposing  group. 

The  proposed  research  will  attempt  to  determine  how  the  group's  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  set  of  arguments  for  the  session  is  affected  by  (l)  varying 
degree  of  common  interest  between  the  group  and  the  opposing  group, 
and  (2)  the  group's  relation  with  and  attitudes  toward  the  position 
they  are  advocating,  whether  it  is  their  own  position  and  they  believe 
in  its  intrinsic  merits  or  they  are  representing  another  organization 
and  advocating  the  position  simply  because  they  are  hired  to  do  so. 

(in  the  latter  case,  the  entire  small  group  is  acting  as  an  agent  for 
a  larger  organization. ) 
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In  the  proposed  investigation,  the  representative  and  the  other 
group  members  can  be  compared  as  to  the  types  of  arguments  they  favor 
and  the  group  acting  instrumentally  (as  a  mere  agent  for  a  larger  group) 
can  be  compared  with  the  one  acting  on  its  own  behalf.  The  procedure 
for  investigating  these  problems  has  been  developed  and  has  undergone 
one  initial  pretesting. 
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